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Nowadays it is obvious that to buy good clothing fabric is real 
economy. For lasting wear there is nothing to excel the genuine 
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BELFAST woven from pure new wool in fast colours ; ideal for tailoring 
sili ai silane diel uses nace Conn into outdoor garments for men and women everywhere. 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE Sold direct by the yard, or tailored to order. Patterns 

and tailoring details post free from Desk 18. 
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Look where you will you’ll find that 





\ 
; hardly a single man made thing could 


be built without that little piece of 


gf , ; 
A metal with a thread on it that’s called a 






= 7 screw. But screws are only part of the 
4 story. Altogether we make over 25,000 
J cstirens types and sizes of fastening devices 
J —every one of them designed to do some par- 
ticular job better than you can do it by any other 

means. You’d be surprised to learn just how 
much time and money has been saved by putting the 


f right screw—or other fastening—in the right place. 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS LTD (j « h 


The G.K.N, Advisory Bureau, Heath Street, Birmingham, is willing to co-operate 
with manufacturers and others who are interested in modern fastening devices and 
assembly methods 
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THEIR MAJESTIES’ COACHBUILDERS 


For more than a century it has been the 
gracious pleasure of eight successive 
British sovereigns to commission 


Coachwork by the firm of Hooper 





HOOPER & CO. (COACHBUILDERS) LTD., 54 ST. JAMES STREET S.WA 
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\ vt PRIME MINISTER 


has said: 


‘** We must make exertions to 


restore our export trade.” 


The Midland Bank invites all who are making 
plans for business with other countries to take 


advantage now of the Bank’s co-operation. 


The Overseas Branch of the Bank in London 
and the Foreign Branches in various provincial 
centres have a vast fund of information and 
experience, and through many thousands of 


banking agents in all parts of the world facilities 


are available for handling every type of 


transaction. 


The Manager of any of the Bank’s 1,800 branches 
will welcome the opportunity of discussing 


problems related to foreign trade. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1945. 


AT THE R.A. EXHIBITION, 1945: H.M. THE KING, A PORTRAIT FOR THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENWICH. 


The 177th Exhibition of. the Royal Academy of Arts is open to the public from Saturday, May 5, and among several interesting portraits to be seen 
at Burlington House is this one of H.M. the King, by Oswald Birley, painted for the Royal Naval College, Greenwich 
From THe Patntinc py Captain Oswatp Birztey, M.C., R.O.1 
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HE precise mental attitude of the British people 
towards their enemies in this war has almost 
inevitably varied from time to time, even though their 
resolution to fight them has’ remained unflaggingly 
and characteristically constant. It was an English- 
man, Parson Teonge, of _Warwickshire, it will be 
remembered, who preached a sermon on the quarter- 
deck of one of Charles I1.’s men-of-war to the text : 
“ To love, our enemies, but also to fight them !’’ And 
though the British have certainly never loved their 
enemies in this war—that would indeed have been 
an incredible feat for the most Christian of men— 
there have been periods when, though they fought 
them doggedly, they displayed no 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


was this attitude which possibly caused our Russian 
allies at that time to suspect—how unjustly, events 
have since proved—that we were lukewarm about 
the prosecution of the war against Germany. 

This absence of hate in the fourth year of ‘the 
war arose from two circumstances. One was our 
island immunity from the horrors of war and the 
long absence of the Luftwaffe from our skies; the 
other the comparatively small extent of our casualties 
up to that time. The blitzes of 1940 and 1941 were 
already receding into history, the cruel death-roll 
of 1916 and 1917 was not being repeated. But 1944 
brought a great change. In February of that year 





struck down again by the news of her son’s death 
in this. It became impossible not to hate the blood- 
thirsty race that had caused this tragic slaughter. 
Yet while Britain was only brought to full hatred 
of Germany when she joined battle with her on the 
shores of the Continent, the rest of Europe, in four 
terrible years of experience, had developed such a 
hatred for the German people as has probably never 
been known on earth before. Not only tortured 
Poles and Serbs and enslaved Czechs and Frenchmen, 
but races like the Dutch and Norwegians, who had 
hitherto regarded the Germans with tolerance and 
sympathy, became united in a _ passionate 
loathing of the Teuton. Our in- 


even 





particular or violent hatred for them. 
Thus the civilian population at home 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS "”’ OF MAY 3, 1845. 


sularity, won for us by our Navy 
and the Battle of Britain, had 
divided us from the common ex- 
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never felt much hatred for the 2 
Italians, despite the baseness of 
their attack on England in her hour 
of danger. Perhaps it was the very 
inability of the man in the street, 
with his tolerant, half-contemptuous, 
if unjust, legend of crinkly-haired 
organ-grinders and = gesticulating 
waiters, to comprehend the peril of 
our Mediterranean situation in 1940 
which enabled him to remain so 
objective in his view of Italy’s 
treachery towards’ her _ oldest 
friend. 

To a slight extent the same was 
true of Germany in the first nine 
months of the war. Incredible as 
it seems, looking back on _ those 
days, the ordinary Briton had little 
fear of Germany until the Wehrmacht 
struck in the west. After the first 
exaggerated alarm at the peril from 
the air had subsided, he unthinkingly 
supposed that the war was going 
to follow the same course as from 
1914 to 1918, and that the defeat 
of his old erlemy was already assured. 
He, of course, detested Hitler and 
the Nazis—he had done that before 





perience and feeling of the Con- 
tinent. It is only to-day, when 
the German prison and concentra- 
tion camps are letting loose their 
ghastly and tortured skeletons, that 
we have begun to realise to the full 
of what the German mentality is 
capable. The pictures of Buchenwald 
and Belsen have shocked and 
sickened our fortunate and sheltered 
nation. And the reality, we can 
now dimly guess, must be a 
thousand times worse than the 
pictures. These terrible revelations, 
we recognise, for all our unconscious 
and wise distrust of propaganda, 
are not propaganda, but the naked, 
terrifying truth. 

Many of us in the lurid light 
of these ghastly revelations now 
wonder how we could ever have 
been so insane before the war as 
to suppose that tolerable relations 
could be even thinkable with a 
people capable of such cruelty and 
devilish wickedness. Yet even in 
this hour of passion and _ bitter- 
ness, if we are to reap the fruits 





the war—but for the ordinary 
German he felt more contempt than 
hatred. In his eyes the latter was 
just “ Jerry ’’—a dragooned con- 
script with an ‘ugly face—who, 
having put himself into the power 
of a crazy ruler, was bound to be 
thrashed just as he had been before. 
He seemed to him more a nuisance 


completed as to 





opened to the public. 


and two side spans. 
wider than the Menai Bridge) 6764 ft. The number of links in the chain, 2,600. 1,480 


load that can be put upon the bridge. This is taking a crowd standing close together to be 100 lb. per and our 


“THE OPENING OF THE HUNGERFORD SUSPENSION BRIDGE.” 


“At length, this new bridge across the Thames, from Hungerford Market to Lambeth, has been so far 
There was no ceremonial, but the gates were merely opened to 
foot passengers, on the payment of a toll of one-halfpenny at either end. The bridge is for foot passengers 
only: it consists of four broad chains, viz. two chains, one above the other, on each side of the 
each chain consists of ten and eleven links alternately, and, near the 
piers, in the Italian style, are built in the river, over which the chains are carried, forming thus a ceatral 
The two piers are in height 80 ft. The central span between the piers (being 110 feet 
tons is the greatest 


square foot. Engineer in chief—Sir I. K. Brunel.” 


piers, of eleven and twelve. 


of our victory, we must distinguish 
between the degradation of Germany 
and the purposes for which we 
have been fighting. The funda- 
mental flaw in the German political 
hypotheses—the very core of the 
monstrous evil against which we 
} allies are aligned—is 
2 that there is no such thing as funda- 
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‘wo brick 








than a fiend. 

The summer of 1940 brought this period 
of make-believe to an abrupt end. In 
the hushed months’ that followed 
Dunkirk the British people had _ scarcely 
time to hate; they were more than fully 
occupied in girding on their neglected 
armour. When the Luftwaffe launched 
its attack, their response was immediate 
and inevitable. A great wave of anger 
went up from the brave people who saw 
their homes and dear ones battered and 
blasted before their eyes. The proud 
English heart, aroused, blazed back at 
the arrogant Teutons. And, led by Churchill, 
Bevin and Bomber Harris, the British ( 
people set to work to hit back. Yet by i 
the time they were able to do so, despite 
all their perils and ordeals in the inter- i 
vening years, their hatred for the Germans as 
had become a matter, I feel, partly of form. 

If possible, they hated Hitler and his robber gang even 
more than they had done before. But towards the 
German people, by then staggering under the R.A.F.’s 
blows, the majority of them, I think, whatever they said, 
had an emotional attitude largely of indifference. 
rhe Japanese, with their bestial savagery towards 
our womenfolk in Hong Kong and their vile cruelty 
to our helpless prisoners, were the main target of 
popular British anger in the middle years of the 
wal There was probably far less anti-German 
feeling in England in 194% than in 1917. Lord 
Vansittart, who without doubt, would have been a 
national hero in the latter year, still failed to repre- 
sent the general attitude of the man in the street. It 
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informant writing (March 27) there had been several smart breezes . . . 
like the gales to which the Brighton coast is subject, to test the utility of the invention.” J 





mental human right and justice. By 
Nazi—and German—reckoning, a human 
being is only entitled to humane treat- 
ment if he is politically and racially of 
Nazi and German allegiance. The rest 
of humanity, it is argued, is without 
human rights and can be treated without 
compunction with a bestiality which in 
this country is punishable at law, even 
when used against the meanest animal. 
The essence of the great creed of human 
dignity and liberty for which we are 
contending is that every man, of what- 
ever race, allegiance and belief partakes 
as a man, unless he personally forfeits 








‘CAPTAIN TAYLER’S BREAKWATER, OFF BRIGHTON.” 


“Captain Tayler’s Breakwater, consisting of three sections, moored off Hove, 
distance of a mile and a quarter from the shore, and nearly parallel to it about east and 
. Although up to the time of our 
there had been nothing 


was placed there in December last. . 


his right to manhood, of certain fundamental 


at the rights. That the German State as we have 


known it in the last half-century must be 
overthrown, that Germany must be perman- 
ently disarmed and, if necessary, partitioned, 








the Luftwaffe renewed its attacks, though in a 
spasmodic form, on London and our eastern cities ; 
in June our armies stormed the Normandy beaches, 
and our casualties began to mount. Then at mid- 
summer came Southern England's prolonged ordeal 
from Hitler's devilish robot weapons ; and the blood 
of an embattled people began to mount. It was 
not only Nazidom that we loathed, we suddenly 
realised, it was Germany and the whole German 
people. For the second time in a generation they 
were spilling the blood of our noblest and dearest. 
In the strained months since Salerno and D-Day 
how many an Englishwoman who received the news 
of the death of her husband in the last war has been 


that those Germans guilty of personal war 
crimes must be summarily punished, that the present 
inhabitants of Germany. must suffer for the misery 
they have wrought on the rest of mankind, goes 
without saying. But, for all our just indignation at 
modern Germany's crimes against humanity, we sliall 
betray our own cause if we ever demean ourselves 
into admitting the fatal German thesis: that any 
man or race of mer are, by mere accident of birth 
or creed, outside the pale of humanity. We have 
hitched our political wagon to the star of the 
universality of the human soul; we have sacrificed 
our noblest for the second time in a generation in 
following it; and we must needs be guided by it in 
our reconstruction of a tortured and shattered world 
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THE PATHETIC PLIGHT OR THOSE YET LIVING AMID THE DEAD: A SCENE IN A 
In our last issue we said that the Photographs published were reminiscent of a Doré 
drawing of Dante's Inferno. 


- Not the least ghastly 
aspect of the Belsen Camp, in which the scientifi i 
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IT: BELSEN DEATH CAMP, 
AWN BY OUR WaR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEav, 
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of unfortunate victims of vario 
of starvation, thirst, and disease, is here depi 
Spot. Corpses of the, as yet, unburied victi 
tent filled with bodies of 
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ON A SPECIAL VISIT TO BELSEN INTERNMENT CAMP. 
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BELSEN CAMP, WHERE SUFFERING SURVIVORS BECAME OBLIVIOUS TO THEIR GHASTLY SURROUNDINGS. 


its sadistic cruelties, but the drawing especially stresses the pitiful plight of clouds of disease-infected dust, the complete cessation of all civilised decency, had 


means 
yn the those who yet breathe but can scarcely be described as living. Here, in one of reduced them to mere animals, and even, horrible to relate, to cannibalism. This 

large the women's sections, were those who, if survivors, were existing among the dead terrible degradation of thumanity is the worst crime civilisation can record 
eebled of this charnel house, and so inured to horror that they had become indifferent to throughout the ages and no punishment devised can offer sufficient retribution 


their surroundings. The fearful stench—as our, War Artist describes the scene—the 


for these infamies. 
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CAPTAIN G. R. MILLAR, D.S.O., M.C., AUTHOR OF 

THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Captain Millar, the Rifle Brigade, was, before the war, a journalist 
working for a London daily newspaper. He was taken prisoner earlier 
in the war and spent some time in a prison camp in Italy. He escaped 
from there, attended special training courses held in ; a and was 
dropped by parachute near Dijon on the night of June 1, 1944, to 

become one of the Maquis. 


T is no longer, even nominally, a secret that during 
the occupation by the Germans of all we know as 


Europe, except for 
Spain, Portugal, 
Switzerland, and 


Sweden, the British 
Government was not 
inactive in giving 
support to the occu- 
pied countries. We 
dropped armsall over 
the place in spots 
likely to give trouble 
to the enemy : some 
of them, in certain 
places (and it couldn't 
be helped), have been 
used against us when 
we arrived as libera- 
tors by persons who 
preferred brigandage 
ora political doctrine 
to the cause of the 
Allied Powers. And 
in various parts 
(Albania, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Crete, and 
France have already 
been publicly men- 
tioned) enterprising 
officers, with a know- 
ledge of local tongues, 
have been landed by 
parachute to en- 
courage local resist- 
ance, to assuage local 
differences, and to 
harass the enemy. 
Many a story about 
these adventures will 
be made public later 
when the adventurers 
have time to write, 
and the publishers 
the paper whereon to 
print their writings. 
To my _ knowledge, 
several of them are 
being written now ; 
and there will cer- 
tainly be many about 
the experiences of 
young Britons who 
dropped out of the air to give moral and physical susten- 
ance to the French “ iy 


2. Veterans’ Bred 3. City Hall; 


“ Civic Cent 


Maquis '’—so named after thickets 
in Corsica which harboured a less virtuous type of 
guerrilla warriors. They will probably not repeat each 
other much, except in so far as they will all pay 
tribute to the gallantry of their French hosts, because 
they will alt have found themselves in varying 
populations and provinces of France. Some will have 
seen much fighting: some little. Some will have 
seen many appalling German atrocities: some few. 
Some will Mave been doctors, saving bodies: some 
fighters, destroying them. The present volume is the 
first of a flood which will later appear. 

“The author,”’ we are told, “‘ is a British Army 
officer who before the war was a journalist. After 
attending the special training courses held in England, 
he was dropped by parachute near Dijon on the night 
of June 1, 1944, to become one of the Maquis. He 





*” Maquis.” By George Millar, (Heinemann; tos. 6d.) 
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A STORY OF AMAZING SUCCESS AND OCCASIONAL 
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* MAQUIS,” 


THE SITE OF THE CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED NATIONS AT SAN FRANCISCO: 
WITH PART OF THE CITY FN THE FOREGROUND. 
Francisco Conference on April 25 with 7, address broadcast from Washi 


President Truman opened the San 

some of the principal buildings in the city; thus: 
4. Exposition Auditorium ; 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, where the 
The purpoge of ‘this Conference, in the words of President Truman, . 
Conference will devote its energies and jts labours exclusively to the single problem of. setting up the essential organisation to keep the | peace.’ 


TRAGEDY. 


esse 

















ai —“MAQUIS”: By GEORGE MILLAR.* 
An appreciation a SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


worked and fought with several groups in the 
Besancon area, instructing them in the use of arms, 
keeping radio-contact with the H.Q. in London 
(where the campaigns were co-ordinated), arranging 
with them for supplies, and planning and leading 
sabotage expeditions until, with the arrival of the 
Seventh Army, their work was dore.... It is 
a story of brave men—not a picked force, but the 
ordinary workers and. peasants of France—who 
lived and trained on the hillsides in every sort of 
weather, in constant danger and (at the beginning) 
with little equipment ; a story of spying, of hiding in 
sewers, of creeping silently across country at dead of 
night: a ‘ cloak-and-dagger’ story of disguises and 
false names; a story of amazing success and 
occasional tragedy.”’ 

I quote that summary, since I could not make 
a better one; and nobody could make a better one 
of a book so congested with detail: a book swarming 
with experiences accumulated by a daring emissary 
and recorded with the noticing eye and graphic pen 
of a trained reporter. The book by no means con- 
sists entirely of military operations: there are plenty 


1. The Memorial Opera House, the delegates of the 
5. Pubhe Library ; 
British delegates are staying ; 8. Market Street ; 


‘is not to draft a treaty of peace, in 


. where 


of strange encounters, in the best Oppenheim manner, 
with beautiful Countesses, luxurious meals and 
wandering Russians. One long passage may serve 
as a sample of the author’s varying moods and 
activities : 

** Most of the following sunny summer day I spent 
lying reading a French translation of ‘ Bleak House,’ 
under a vast cherry-tree, in Manien’s delightful 
orchard. At intervals the obliging Gros-Claude 
climbed the tree and dropped me down branches 
laden with the cherries, which were very fine, being 
of the type locally known as ‘ pigeons’ hearts.’ Big, 
sweet cherries, with a skin of cream colour mottled 
with bright scarlet. The rest of the day I passed 
more conscientiously in instructing some of the local 
men. I noticed that most of them were middle- 
aged. Panicheau had drawn off the better young 
ones to his more spectacular type of Resistance. 
I determined to have a look at this Panicheau, and 
I was to get my wish sooner than | bargained for. 
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“On the previous evening I had cycled: with 
Gros-Claude to the station of Montbogon, and had 
selected there twelve ‘ cceurs d’aiguilles’ as objectives. 

‘‘ We left to make the attack after an agreeable 
dinner with the young women, who showed a marked 
difference of reaction to our manly activities. While 
the schoolmistress nearly swooned with admiration, 
Madame Manien treated the whole business with 
smiling scorn, and I could see that she would be 
quietly glad when I was gone. Her husband, unused 
to such goings-on, was nervous and over-excited. 
The other two men we took with us were reasonable 
types. A little farmer named Charles, and a regular 
sergeant-major in the Colonial Army. We were going 
to Montbogon on foot, a long walk, but there were 
a great many Germans in the neighbourhood, and 
I judged cycling to be imprudent. All of us wore 
‘ espadrilles.. The others carried Stens: I had 
a big automatic in my belt and two grenades. I carried 
the twelve charges in a haversack. 

‘We rode our bicycles as far as the sergeant- 
major’s house, where his wife, a real camp-following 
woman, gave us champagne with the toast of 
‘Great Britain.’ 
Thus fortified we 
padded off in cloudy 
moonlight.” 

This is all pre- 
liminary to blowing 
up a railway line, 
and a_ complicated 
evening durirg which 
escaped Russians 
were mistaken for 
Germans. Elsewhere 
there are plenty of 
real Germans. And 
there are a_ great 
variety of real 
Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen, until 
the day comes, after 
a welter of retreating 
Germans, when the 
author .drives along 
a road and finds 
“there, at the top of 
the hill, an American 
sentry, a corporal 
from Texas.’’ The 
episode recalls Can- 
ning’s old phrase 
about calling in the 
New World to redress 
the balance of the 
Old. That American 
sentry is now stand- 
ing on hill-tops all 
over Europe. 

The war is still 
raging, and it will 
be long before its 
repercussions die 
down. But reading 
this book about in- 
dividual exploits, not 
about mass move- 
ments, my mind 
harked back to the 
boys’ stories of my 
youth. Henty and 
his kind have long 
been out of fashion. 
The last war gave 
them few opportunities, except for the adventures 
of Colonel Lawrence; no Henty could have com- 
bined fun and danger in a yarn called ‘ With 
Jones at Passchendaele.”” But this war, with its 
oppressed populations obstinately fighting in hills 
and woods and fiords, its single men falling from the 
skies with messages and wireless séts, its stealthy 
sleuthings, its network of underground messages, 
and its multiple disguises, is quite another. I can 
quite imagine that, if and when the world settles down 
into comfort and complacency again, some romantic 
who (fortunately for him) has never heard a shot 
fired in anger or had his windows shattered by a 
bomb will write a book called “‘ With Millar in the 
Maquis "’—and find himself as fully provided with 
characters and incidents as Sir Walter found himself 
when he battened upon the memoirs of Philippe de 
Cc ommines and produced that masterpiece ‘‘ Quentin 
Durward,” with decent, honest, apologetic notes 
explaining every departure from recorded truth. 
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MUSSOLINI MEETS HIS DESERTS: INCIDENTS IN HIS CAREER. 
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BENITO MUSSOLINI AT THE AGE OF TWENTY- HE STARTED HIS JOURNAL ~*~ POPOLO IN 1922, AS HEAD OF THE FASCIST MUSSOLINI ADDRESSING A 
TWO: SON OF A BLACKSMITH, HE FIRST D’ITALIA’’ IN MILAN AND IN THE LAST PARTY HE HAD FORMED, HE LED THE AUDIEN > HIS THEATRICAL GESTURES 
BECAME A STONEMASO AND POSING WERE ALWAYS SPECTACULAR. 
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HIS VISIT TO LONDON IN 1922, FO THE FOUR-POWER CONFERENCE: 
({L. TO RB.) POINCARE, BONAR LAW, MUSSOLINI AND THEUNIS (BELGIUM). 
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AS THE DUCE, IN ANOTHER THEATRICAL IL DUCE, RADIATING SELF-CONFIDENCE, MAKING AN 
POSE, GREETING WAR VETERANS AT BOLZANO. IMPROMPTU OUTDOOR SPEECH TO \ CHEERING MOK 
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AT TRIPOLI IN 1937 ARAB CHIEPS PRESENTED HIM WITH THE A STUDIO PORTRAIT OF THE DUCE IN HIS AFTER HIS DECLINE AND FALL IN 1943! ESCAPING FROM THE 
TWO-HANDED SWORD OF ISLAM HE IS ARROGANTLY HOLDING, ZENITH, FIRST OF THE MODERN DICTATORS. ALLIES, HITLER WAS GREETING HIM AT NAZI HEADQUARTERS. 


Mussolini with his mistress, Clara Petacci, and twelve members of his Cabinet were he was arrested, tried, sentenced, shot in the back and flung to the Milan mob, an 
executed by Partisans in a village on Lake Como on Sunday, April 29. The bodies example for all to see of rude and rapid justice on the first of the big war criminals 
were taken to Milan, whence he rose first to power, and in the working-class quarter Mussolini's worst enemies could not have selected a more humiliating end to his 
of Lereto were heaped together with ghastly promiscuity in the open square where bombastic, boastful and brutal career, one responsible for the death and ruin of 
a year ago fifteen partisans had been shot by Mussolini's Fascists. The Milanese untold millions. In July 1943, after more than twenty-one years of arbitrary rule, 
mob fired bullets into the body of the man once their Dictator. They kicked it and he was overthrown by the votes of the Fascist Grand Council, previously his puppets 
spat on it. The end of “ the Bullfrog of the Pontine Marshes,” the man who inspired His great ambition to found a new Roman Empire, with himself as Casar, had fallen 


Hitler to his Nazi terrorism, came with terrible swiftness. Within twenty four hours in ruins and he died mourned by none 
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HE conflicting stories which swept over 
the world last week-end left us with 
at least one handle to grasp. It was clear 
that German resistance was at its last gasp 
and that at least a powerful party among the 
Nazis themselves were ready for uncon- 
ditional surrender. The question which every- 
one had been asking himself since the junction 
between American and Russian forces on the 
Elbe: ‘‘ Have we got to go on fighting on 
all fronts until everywhere the forces driving from opposite 
directions stand face to face, until the last German in arms 
has been killed or captured ?”’ was clearly about to be 
answered in the negative. To my mind there had always 
been a fair possibility that this would not be necessary. 
I have often expressed my belief that sooner or later powerful 
groups would shake themselves free .of Hitler and make 
an end. Obviously, the quickest way would be for a section 
of the rulers or military commanders who had a strong 
following in the Army to take the first step. One of the 
objects of the formation of the Waffen S.S. was to ensure 
that this did not happen, but the overwhelming nature of 
the Allied victory is such that it may have proved too 
strong for any such precautions. Let us first glance at the 
military situation as it was last Sunday. 

The junction between the Americans and Russians at 
Torgau, on the Elbe, swiftly widening along the banks of 
the river, had cut Germany in two. 
At the same time, Berlin had entered 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
BREAKDOWN OF GERMAN RESISTANCE. 
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was to effect a junction with the army retreating from 
Yugoslavia. 

It might then be presumed to have been the German 
intention to unite what remained of these two forces with 
those in Austria and Bavaria. But the prospects of doing 
so on a large scale were indifferent. The Austro-Bavarian 
redoubt was likely to have been seriously compressed 
before the last surviving German troops in Italy set their 
feet upon those bleak mountain roads to the north. It 
was more than doubtful whether the bulk of the troops 
in the various pockets could be kept in hand, in view of 
the obvious hopelessness of their situation. The fuel 
shortage, which extended to them all, had put an end to 
German mobility and had begun to hamper the maintenance 
of supplies even in static combats. Prisoners had made 
it clear that the realisation of the utter defeat of Germany 
had at last been driven home to the troops. Even at the 
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that he was protected by the General Staff 
against the Nazis. So far as we know, the 
General Staff has not been strong enough to 
stand up to Himmler for a long time, 
probably not since the attempt on Hitler’s 
life. If that is so, then the Nazis must have 
acquiesced in the pessimism of General 
Dittmar, and there may well have been many 
among them who had no intention of fighting 
in the last ditch, however urgently such a 
course might be enjoined by the Fihrer and however 
enthusiastically they might pledge themselves to obey. 
If the surrender comes from the Nazis themselves, it 
must go down to history that the bulk of the German people 
have either supported them or failed to muster up the courage 
to oppose them to the end. From the Allied point of view, 
surrender proffered by any leader or group with the power 
to make it effective is acceptable, provided it is the uncon- 
ditional surrender demanded by the three great. Allies, and 
that it is tendered equally to all three. It is clear now 
that an offer of surrender to two parties in the ‘coalition 
(the United States and the United Kingdom), excluding the 
third (Russia), was actually made. But an offer on these 
terms could hardly have been taken seriously, and it was 
to be inferred that those who put it forward would follow 
it up with one which would be. The Russians characterised 
the offer, made through the Swedish Foreign Office, as a 
last attempt to split the Allies. It 
may be that, but it may also be in the 











its death agony, and, despite the 
military purists who insist that the 
loss of a capital is a secondary matter, 
it is a historical fact that few belligerent 
states in a_ great war have long 
survived the loss of their capital. 
Another junction between the Russians 
and the Americans on the Danube, 
perhaps in the region of Linz, appeared 
to be imminent. That meant three 
separate pockets north of the Alps: 
the southern in Bavaria and Austria, 
the central in Czechoslovakia, the 
northern in the Baltic area. A fourth 
pocket was constituted by German- 
occupied Holland, a fifth—for that, 
too, might be considered to be isolated 

by German-occupied Norway. In 
addition, there were the crumbling 
German armies in Italy and_ the 
retreating German forces in Yugoslavia, 
some portion of which might possibly 
hope to reach the Austro-Bavarian 
pocket, but probably only a_ small 
portion. The German armies were split 
into fragments. And the northern or 
Baltic pocket was obviously well on 
the way to liquidation, since Marshal 
Rokossovsky had resumed his progress 
south-west of Stettin, and Field- 
Marshal Montgomery was well over the 
lower Elbe. 

The Czechoslovakian pocket was 
the best supplied, since it could draw 
on industrial plants which were still 
working. The subject of the Bavarian 
pocket I have discussed often enough. 
1 considered that it might be possible 
to organise troublesome resistance in 
this region and that the reports of 
the Nazis having selected it for their 
last stand were true. But I never 
expected to see the Germans holding 
for any length of time a_ fortress 
with a perimeter of several hundred 
miles, That I considered to be beyond 
their strength, the present fighting 
capacity of their troops, and _ their 
sources of supply, however much they 
had stored in mountain fastnesses 
during the last few months. I had 
previously written that the more the 
enemy attempted to maintain what 
might be called a shoulder-to-shoulder 























nature of the derisory bid which 
sometimes opens proceedings at an 
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auction, made by a bidder who is 
prepared to go much higher if necessary 
and who has, in fact, but small hopes 
of his first figufe being accepted. 


3 AY This article must go to press before 
Bs Ss there can be complete assurance on 
bt this point, but I am inclined to predict 

3 that before it is read a firm and 


acceptable offer will have been made. 

It is not merely for the sake of 
avoiding further loss to the Allies 
that it is desirable to bring the war 
in Europe to an end as soon as 
possible. It is urgently necessary to 
set free the last of those beneath the 
Nazi yoke, above all the Dutch, 
who are enduring sheer starvation. 
And the argument applies even to 
Germany herself. It is all very well 
to say that we are not concerned with 
the fate of Germany. It is impossible 
for us to remain disinterested in it, 
since chaos on the Continent would 
foe in our task of 
clearing up, and every extra week 
of war means greater chaos. The 
sickening horrors of Belsen, Buchen- 
wald and Langenstein stand for but 
one side of the problem which awaits 
us. We have got to get some sort 
of ordered life going again in Germany 
—and, indeed, all over Europe-—-as 
soon as possible. Ten years may not 
see the task complete, but even the 
steps to tide over the worst period 
will be increased in value if we can 
take them early and will be diminished 
if we are unable to take them in the 
The sentimental people 
that peace 
restored in 
possible, but 
imagine that 
long as 


be our worst 
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near future. 
are not those who say 
and work should be 
Germany as soon as 
those who frivolouslv 
nothing else matters so 
Germany is beaten. 
When these weekly commentaries 
of mine started in 1939, their first 
title was “The War With Nazi 
Germany,” and that title was retained 
until the struggle developed into the 
greatest of all world wars. If mv 
Editor desires that they should con- 











resistance upon a_ continuous front CW, : tinue, I hope that very soon the 
in the so-called Bavarian redoubt, the friedri heel: Car el ea a heading will become “The War 
better would it be for the Allies. And, Against Japan.”’ The war with Nazi 
with the Americans of the Third and = yy COLLAPSE OF GERMANY: A MAP SHOWING THE VESTIGES OF THE THIRD REICH, THE NorTH Germany is, in fact, over to all intents 
Seventh Armies over the Danube on jso.ateD FROM THE SOUTH, AND THE REMAINING NAZI TERRITORIES, AT THE BEGINNING oF Nd purposes, and I earnestly hope 


a broad front and pressing southward 
at a good pace, the presumed outer 
line of defence was already pierced 
and the whole fortress seriously 
compromised. 

In Italy the Allied offensive had 
been extremely successful. It com- 
pletely broke the enemy’s front on the 
Adriatic side, and this led to a 
German withdrawal from north-west 
Italy, the provinces of Liguria, Piedmont and Lombardy. 
The enemy’s intentions were not completely clear, but it 
seemed that the threat to his communications had induced 
him to evacuate the territory where Switzerland stood 
between his forces and Germany and get closer to the 
passes east of the Swiss frontier. The first of these was 
the Stelvio, but this is a high pass, over 9000 ft., and even 
at this time of year subject to snowstorms in the neighbour- 
hood of the crest. It could be accepted that no more than 
a fraction of the enemy's forces, and these marching 
relatively light, could use the Stelvio. The main entrances, 
if not all the entrances, to the Brenner were closed. What 
was not clear was the proportion of the enemy's forces 
which had already withdrawn. After its first brilliant 
successes, the Eighth Army on the right flank met with 
increased, if unavailing, resistance, which looked as though 
the German rearguards were covering a retreat in a northerly 
or north-easterly direction. It appeared that certain 
German divisions might already have withdrawn up the 
passes, and that one of the chief aims of the remainder 


THE PRESENT WEEK IN PROCESS OF FINAL EXTINCTION. 


This map, showing the position of the Allies in shaded tint, reveals the situation of the Third Reich in its last gasp 
at the commencement of the present week. i 
impetuosity of the ocean. 
Russians. Bremen, fanatically defended, was in Dempsey’s hands, and he was across the 
burg. Farther south Bradley’s 12th Army Group and 

Devers’ 6th Army Group was pouring through aN 


A tidal wave of the Allied armies 


time of the battles on the Rhine her fate had been firmly 
sealed, but the soldiers in general had not been aware of 
the fact. Now their eyes were fully open, and this had 
exercised an adverse effect upon their will to continue 
resistance, even though in certain sectors the fanatics and 
the extremely young had gone on fighting fiercely. 

A few days before, the ablest and frankest of the enemy’s 
military spokesmen, General Kurt Dittmar, after surrender- 
ing in Magdeburg, had informed his captors that he expected 
the war to be over within a few days. One can imagine 
that this polished and eloquent soldier, who, with well- 
balanced phrases, had been foretelling doom for months 
past, was glad to be out of it. Dittmar saw long ago that 
Germany was doomed, and scarcely troubled to disguise 
his knowledge ; indeed, it almost seemed as though he had 
prepared German opinion for the inevitable. It may be 
taken that he expressed not only his own personal view 
but also that of the General Staff. Why he was permitted 
to do so will not be known until we can see into some places 
which still remain dark, but it would be a mistake to suppose 


was sweeping 
Berlin, in its expiring gasps, Frankfort-on-Oder, Stettin and Potsdam—all had fallen to the 
Elbe at the gates of Ham- 
Koniev’s Russians had linked up in an historic meeting, and 
wabia and the Bavarian Forest into Upper Bavaria and Austria, 
while Munich had capitulated to the 42nd Infantry and !2th Armoured Division of Patch’s troops. The Wehrmacht, 
in a state of dissolution, was confined to little more than pockets of resistance and it was expected at any moment 
that the Allies would receive an offer of unconditional surrender. 
would last a thousand years and expires, unhonoured and unsung, after thirteen years. 


Thus collapses Hitler’s Empire which he boasted 
(Map, copyright ** The Times."") 


that a purely animal struggle against 
a section of Germans not meriting the 
title of human beings will not prolong 
it further. The leadership and fighting 
qualities of the Allies have brought 
them to the last act sooner than could 
have been expected, but nevertheless 
later than is good for the future of 
mankind. We have for a long time 
been outside the risk of military defeat, 
but we have come near to what would be an even more 
serious defeat—the defeat of civilisation by destruction 
and anarchy. Even now it may require tremendous efforts 
to avoid this. Let us hope that, so far as Europe is con- 
‘cerned, we shall be enabled within a matter of days to devote 
our energies wholly to this task. If we have to go on 
fighting the Germans, we must, but we shall also unavoidably 
be fighting against our own efforts at restoration and un- 
doing with our right hand what our left is weakly and 
clumsily attempting to do. We need both hands for the 
jobs which lie ahead. Fortunately, it does look now as 
if we were about to find both free very soon. 


onward with the 


In our issue of April 14, describing the drawing by our 
War Artist of the storming of Appelhulsen by the Sixth 
Guards Tank Brigade, we mentioned the Grenadiers and 
Scots Guards as the regiments engaged. We learned later 
that it fell to the Coldstream Guards. We greatly regret 
that the credit, which was so well-deserved, was not given 
to that great fighting regiment. : 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES OVER THE NAZI SWASTIKA AT HITLER’S 


IN NUREMBERG, THE SCENE OF MANY NAZI PARTY MEETINGS. 
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LEIPZIG: GERMAN CITIZENS SURROUNDING AN 
AMERICAN TANK AFTER THE CITY'S FALL. 





N April 20, Hitler's birthday, the 3rd Division of 

the Seventh Army raised the Stars and Stripes 

over the battered ruins of the Adolf Hitler Platz, in the 
centre of the walled city of Nuremberg, the town of 
the Nazi party meetings. Only four hours previously the 
Platz had echoed to the rattle of small-arms fire and 
the crash of bazookas. Another ceremony performed in 
Nuremberg was the raising of the American flag over 
the Nazi swastika high above the stadium, famous for 
years as the site of Nazi party rallies. The beautiful 
old town has suffered badly from bombing and shelling, 
made necessary by the fanatic resistance put up by the 
S.S. defenders. A few hours before organised resistance 
ended in Nuremberg, the city of Leipzig finally fell to 
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General Hodges’ First Army, after armour had reduced 
the last enemy strong-points, manned mostly by S.S. 
troops. An end, too, was made of the strenuous 
resistance in Halle, north-west of Leipzig. A special 
announcement from Allied Supreme H.Q. on April 29 
stated that forces of the American Seventh Army had 
entered Munich, the: Bavarian capital It is rather 
remarkable to note that no organised resistance was met 
when tanks and infantry drove into the streets of Munich 
and only white flags were seen. It is a fact that, 
although Bavaria contains both its birthplace, Munich, 
and its chief shrine, Nuremberg, Nazism's insubstantial 
hold on millions of Germans is nowhere clearly 

illustrated than in Bavaria 


more 
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PICTURES FROM OCCUPIED GERMANY: | 
GUNS; A SUICIDE SCENE FROM LEIPZIG; 
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> SOVIET AMERICAN OFFICERS HAVING A FRIENDLY CHAT OVER THE BONNET OF A JEEP 
AFTER FIRST CONTACT OF U.S. AND RUSSIAN TROOPS AT 4.40 P.M. ON APRIL 25. 
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INFANTRYMAN RESTING IN GOERING’S LODGE AT 
ON APRIL 26 GOERING, IT WAS STATED, WAS 
RELIEVED OF HIS LUFTWAFFE COMMAND. 


TROOPS OF THE U.S, NINTH ARMY BARREL OF A iM. MOKTAR MOUNTED ON ON! 
OF THE LATEST GERMAN TANKS WITH VERY WIDE TRACKS. THE WEAPON IS COMPARABLE TO A 1I16-IN. NAVAL GUN. ; 
AN ENORMOUS GERMAN GUN FOUND BY U.S. FIRST ARM\ | TROO 
DESIGNED TO FIRE AN 800-MM. SHELL, IS 120 FT. LONG | AND 
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A MAJOR OF THE U.S. NINTH ARMY DIRECTING GERMAN CITIZENS OF STENDAL, WHO, AN ALLIED FIRING-SQUAD EXECUTING A GERMAN SPY AFTER SENTENCE HAD BEEN 
: ; N NG iT, ‘ : 
ORDERS, ARE SURRENDERING NAZI UNIFORM 3 PASSED ON HIM BY THE MILITARY COMMISSION OF THE U.S. SEVENTH ARMY. 


IN OBEDIENCE TO ALLIED 


Our pictures show many aspects of the closing stages of the war in Europe outsize German guns captured during the overrunning of the Reich—interesting 
Among the important events covered is the long-awaited link between the additions to the new enemy weapons illustrated in last week's issue. So big is 
armies of the Western and the Eastern Fronts, which established firm contact the shell of the 380-mm. mortar mounted in the German tank that it had 
when commanders of a U.S. division and of a Russian Guards division met at to be loaded with the assistance of a crane... Other pictures show the 
Torgau on April 26 at 4 p.m. Previous contact of American and Russian patrols German «nation’s reaction to defeat, and our military approach to the problems 
had been made some twenty-four hours earlie Two of our pictures concern ©! occupation. The majority of German citizens, like those in the photograph 
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EAST AND WEST MEET ; OUTSIZE ENEMY 
THE EXECUTION OF A GERMAN SPY. 


CROSSING THE RIVER DANUBE IN ASSAULT BOATS IN THE AREA 
OF BERG. IT WAS A PEACEFUL CROSSING, WITH NO ENEMY OPPOSITION, 
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TROOPS OF A_ U.S. THIRD ARMY CAVALRY FORMATION + 
HUGGING THE WALLS OF BUILDINGS IN ASCH, IN CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA, DURING A HUNT FOR SNIPERS, 


AT AUERSWALDE. 


THE GUN, WHOSE IMME BARREL HAD BEEN SABOTAGED, HAD AIPARENTLY NEVE BEEN USED BY THE ENEMY. 


TROOPS AT AUERSWALDE, NEAR CHEMNITZ. THE GUN, 
AND WAS MOUNTED ON A_ SERIES OF RAILWAY TRUCKS. 
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bs THE BURGOMEISTER OF LEIPZIG AND HIS 
5 ore. FOUND DEAD IN THE CITY HALL, WHERE THEY HAI COMMITTED SUICIDE 
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WIFE (IN ARMCHAIR) AND DAUGHTER (ON 4 A GERMAN WOMAN GIVING EVIDENCE AT 
AT WHICH AMERICAN SOLDIERS WERE ON TRIAL FOR RAPING TWO 


A .s ARMY COURT-MARTIAI IN GERMANY 
GERMAN WOMEN 


to Allied orders: others, in the Commission of the U.S. Seventh Army and sentenced to death, is seen dying 
knowledge of defeat and their own guilt, prefer suicide to capture, a case in from the bullets of a firing-squad The final picture reflects the high stan 
point being that of the Burgomeister of Leipzig and his family, all of whom were dards laid down for the behaviour of our own troops. It was taken at a ful 
found dead in the City Hall when troops of the U.S. First Army captured court-martial held by the U.S. Seventh Army in Germany, at which three 
Leipzig on April 19; others, again, attempt spying and sabotage, as in the case American soldiers were charged with raping two German women. Two of the 
of Oberfreiter Richard Jarczyk, a former Volks Grenadier, who, tried by the Military men were sentenced to be hanged and the third to imprisonment for life 


taken at Stendal, are submissively obedient 
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BREMEN CAPTURED: GERMANY’S SECOND LARGEST PORT FALLS TO THE ALLIES. 


LARGE WORKS, PART OF WHICH WAS THE MAIN POWER STATION, WRECKED BY ALLIED BOMBS. AS CAN BE SEEN, DAMAGE IS EXTENSIVE 


BREMEN CA 
IN THIS INDUSTRIAL AREA OF GERMANY’S SECOND LARGEST PORT. 


THE WRECKAGE THAT WAS ONCE BREMEN’S MAIN POWER STAT : ALLIED TROOPS PAS 
THE MASS OF TWISTED STEEL AND FALLEN MASONRY. 


DURING THE BATTLE FOR BREMEN: MEN OF THE K.O.S.B.S FIRING AT THE ENEMY, 
WHILST A HUGE CROWD OF CIVILIANS FORMS IN THE BACKGROUND, 


PASSING BURNING LIEUT.-GENERAL B. G. HORROCKS, G.O.C. 30TH CORPS (LEFT), IN COMMAND 


BRITISH TROOPS, ENTERING BREMEN FOR THE FINAL STREET BATTLES, 
ON BREMEN, TALKING TO SOME OF HIS MEN IN THE DOCK AREA. 


BUILDINGS LEFT ALIGHT AFTER EARLIER ENGAGEMENTS, OF THE ATTACK 


(Lowland) Division, who had broken into the outskirts | dockyard area was brought to an end. Very few casualties were suffered by our 
of Bremen on April 25, fought their way from street to street throughout the night, troops and there was no organised opposition. Sixteen U-boats, of the largest type, 
by 8 o'clock on April 26 the whole town, with the exception of the dock area, all but one nearly ready for launching, were part of the spoils which fell into our 

hands at Bremen, also a large destroyer of the Narvik class. The widespread damage 
in the dock and industrial areas is a tribute to Allied bombing, the great. Hanseatic 
port having been reduced to a mass of ruins. 


Troops of the S2nd 


and 
had been cleared. About two hours later the Burgomaster made a formal surrender 


of the town, on behalf of the civilian population, to the head of the British Royal 
Naval and Marine Commando unit. By dawn of the following day resistance in the 
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THE BATTLE OF BREMEN: BRITISH FORCES’ ASSAULT ON THE GREAT PORT. 


DRAWN BY OUR War ArTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE, GRINEAU, WITH THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY TROOPS IN BREMEN. 
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THE FINAL PHASE OF THE BATTLE OF BREMEN: THE 52ND DIVISION ASSAULTING THE. DOCK AREA, WHERE THE ENEMY HELD OUT TO THE LAST, WITH THE KING'S OWN 
SCOTTISH BORDERERS AND CAMERONIANS ATTACKING ALONG THE RAILWAY EMBANKMENT. IN THE REAR, PRISONERS ARE BEING ROUNDED UP. 
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A GRIM ACTION IN A SUBURB OF BREMEN, WITH THE ENEMY DISPUTING EVERY YARD: THE 3RD AND THE 52ND DIVISIONS FIGHTING THEIR WAY, HOUSE BY HOUSE, ALONG 
ROADS HEAVILY MINED WITH 500-LB. BOMBS, ONE OF WHICH HAS DESTROYED A CROCODILE FLAME-THROWER. 


On April 27 the great Hanseatic port of Bremen fell to General Dempsey’s Second burgomaster made a formal surrender of the city. Our War Artist, in the upper drawing, 
Army after a siege lasting eighteen days. Germany's second port had been held shows the final phase of the battle, with the 52nd Division assaulting the dock 
in considerable strength by the enemy, but on April 26 troops of the 52nd Low- area. The lower shows the battle in the suburb of Hastedt, with heavy fighting 


land Division, who had broken into the outskirts the previous day, fought their proceeding in a road heavily mined. Our artist, in his description of the scene 
to street by night, but early on the following morning the city, of the dock fighting, names the K.O.S.B. and Cameronians; also included were the 


way from street 
Highland Light Infantry, Glasgow Highlanders, Manchesters, and Royal Scots Fusiliers. 


with the exception of the dock area, had been cleared. A little later the 
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THE FALL OF BREMEN: THE SPEARHEAD OF THE VICTORIOUS |: 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WI1 
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BRITISH TANKS OF THE 4TH ARMOURED BRIGADE PASSING THROUGH THE HEART OF BREMEN APTE 











The decision of the German Commander to hold Bremen left the city another and by making the main clearing attack at night, denying the enemy artillery thro. 
mass of gaunt ruins. On April 9 the 7th Armoured Division began to shell it, i accurate observation, were main features in Bremen’s fall. When, on April 28, on t 
but our advance was checked by some 250 heavy enemy guns on our flank, the burgomaster made a formal surrender of the city of about 500,000 people, ness 
as well as by 5S00- and 1090-Ib. mines well camouflaged on the approaches to civilians crept out of their air-raid shelters and stared in gloomy silence as pipes 


the city. The skilful use of flame-throwers in attacking points of resistance, British tanks of the 4th Armoured Brigade, supporting the 52nd Division, swept shatt 
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OUS SECOND ARMY SWEEPING THROUGH THE SHATTERED CITY. 


GRINEAU, WITH THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY TROOPS IN BREMEN. 
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D SLAVE-WORKERS CHEER WHILE GERMANS STOLIDLY GAZE. 


IEN AFTER ITS SURRENDER: LIBERATE 


ory through the shattered streets, in contrast with hilarious demonstrations of delight | tramway cables. To the last moment Bremen was building U-boats. When 
28, on the part of enslaved workers now liberated. Our War Artist. himself a wit- men of the 52nd Division cleared the docks they found sixteen U-boats of ocean 
le, ness of the scene, reports that he could hear the triumphant skirl of the bag- going size and a destroyer on the stocks. General Horrocks, their Corps com- 
as pipes as the spearhead of the victorious Second Army passed through the mander, praised as “ magnificent’’ the work of the S2nd Division in ‘the capture 
“pt shattered streets, over wreckage and rubble, with fantastic festoons of broken of Bremen, assisted by the 4th Armoured Brigade 
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THE FALL OF BREMEN: THE SPEARHEAD OF THE VICTORIOUS 


DRAWN BY OUR WaR_ ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, W: 
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BRITISH TANKS OF THE 4TH ARMOURED BRIGADE PASSING THROUGH THE HEART OF BREMEN AFT 
The decision of the German Commander to hold Bremen left the city another and by making the main clearing attack at night, denying the enemy artillery thr 
mass of gaunt ruins. On April 9 the 7th Armoured Division began to shell it. accurate observation. were main features in Bremen's fall. When, on April 28, on 
but our advance was checked by some 250 heavy enemy guns on our flank. the burgomaster made a formal surrender of the city of about 500,000 people, nes 
as well as by 5S00- and 1090-lb. mines well camouflaged on the approaches to civilians crept out of their air-raid shelters and stared in gloomy silence as pip 


the city. The skilful use of flame-throwers in attacking points of resistance, British tanks of the 4th Armoured Brigade, supporting the 52nd Division, swept sha 
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IOUS SECOND ARMY SWEEPING THROUGH THE SHATTERED CITY. 


9E GRINEAU, WITH THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY TROOPS IN BREMEN. 
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MEN AFTER ITS SURRENDER: LIBERATED SLAVE-WORKERS CHEER WHILE GERMANS STOLIDLY GAZE. 
llery through the shattered streets, in contrast with hilarious demonstrations of delight | tramway cables. To the last moment Bremen was building U-boats. When 
28, on the part of enslaved workers now liberated. Our War Artist. himself a wit- men of the 52nd Division cleared the docks they found sixteen U-boats of ocean 
ople, ness of the scene, reports that he could hear the triumphant skirl of the bag- going size and a destroyer on the stocks. General Horrocks, their Corps com. 
> as pipes as the spearhead of the victorious Second Army passed through the mander, praised as “ magnificent "' the work of the 52nd Division in ‘the capture 
wept shattered streets, over wreckage and rubble. with fantastic festoons of broken of Bremen, assisted by the 4th Armoured Brigade 
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OVERWHELMING VICTORIES BY WHICH 
TRIUMPHANT END THE LONG AND 
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TURIN, WHERE PATRIOTS AND CITIZENS UNITED TO CHASE OUT THE NAZI-FASCISTS : 
A GENERAL VIEW FROM THE MONTE DEI CAPPUCCINI, 
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VENICE, ENTERED BY THE 56TH (LONDON) DIVISION, HEADED BY THE 
169TH (QUEEN’S) BRIGADE, ON APRIL 29. A VIEW OF THE GRAND CANAL. 


Line 
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APRIL THE ITALIAN FRONT: FLOODS TURNED THIS MAIN ROAD INTO 
. A 2 CAUSEWA . AKING IT DIFFI + tage BRING UP SUPPLIES IN LIBERATED BOLOGNA: AN UNITED STATES TANK-DESTROYER, SURROUNDED BY ITALIANS, 
OW CAUSEWAY 7 IIFFICUL 7 J s rs. : ; ° 
Lie - IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY, WHICH FELL’ ON APRIL 21. 
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i HRITISH INFANTRYMEN OF THE EIGHTH ARMY CROSSING THE PO DI dian 9 $ IN PORTOMAGGIORE, CAPTURED BY BRITISH TROOPS OF THE EIGHTH ARMY ON 
)} CANAL IN) FERRARA DURING THEIR ASSAULT ON THE TOWN ON APRIL 24 YC RED CROSS STRETCHER-BEARERS PASSING A TANK. 

The Allied advance swept rapidly across the north of Italy during last week-end, | Eighth Armies drove through the enemy's strong defensive Adige, or Venetian 
liberating Bergamo, Brescia, Vicenza and Padua. During the same period the | line, torcing the Germans back on the east side of the River Brenta. Further- 
56th (London) Division, headed by the 169th (Queen's) Brigade, entered Venice. more, the advance of the Fifth Army forces beyond Brescia to Como, within 
the 2nd New Zealand Division reached the Piave River, and the Fitth Army two miles of the Swiss frontier north of Milan, resulted in the partial cutting-off 
entered Milan. This remarkably swift movement meant that both the Fifth and | of the German forces to the west and the splitting of General Vietinthoff's 
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CH ALEXANDER IS CONDUCTING TO ITS 
D ARDUOUS CAMPAIGN IN ITALY. 
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MILAN, ENTERED BY TROOPS OF THE FIFTH ARMY ON APRIL 290: AN AERIAL VIEW 
SHOWING THE CATHEDRAL WITH ITS 135 PINNACLES. 
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PADUA, ABOUT MIDWAY BETWEEN VICENZA AND VENICE, LIBERATED DURING = 
LAST WEEK-END: A GENERAL VIEW FROM THE OBSERVATORY. \ 
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LIBERATED BOLOGNA: THE U.S. 34TH DIVISION RESTING IN REPUBLIC SQUARE AFTER FIELD-MARSHAL ALEXANDER (LEFT), C.-IN-C., MIDDLE RAST, SRERTEL BE CEMERAL 
- THE CITY HAD FALLEN TO THE FORCES OF THE FIFTH AND EIGHTH ARMIES. . 4 CLARK, C.-IN-C., ALLIED ARMIES, ITALY, AT I5TH ARMY GROUP H.Q. 
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THE EIGHTH ARMY'S ADVANCE ON FERRARA: A 25-POUNDER GUN MOVING PAST RESTING > CHURCHILL, TANKS CROSSING THE RENO RIVER-BED, ALONGSIDE THE DESTROYED 
MEN TO TAKE UP A POSITION OF CLOSE SUPPORT. f , RAILWAY BRIDGE NORTH OF ARGENTA,. 


armies in two. Both the Fifth and Eighth Armies are across the River Brenta, hands. In Genoa, all organised resistance had ended by April 3, when the 


Eighth has captured Mestre, north-west of Venice. The garrison on Monte Moro surrendered after resisting for twenty-four hours. The 


east of which the 
Italy comes from patriot 


German 148th Infantry Division has surrendered to the Brazilian Expeditionary only direct news. of developments in north-western 
Forced, and, as we write, negotiations are in progress for the surrender of the controlled broadcasting stations, asserting that by April 26 most of the area 
Ligurian army, which was commanded by Marshal Graziani, who is now in our west of the line Como-Milan-Genoa was under patriot control 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: NEWS ITEMS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





THE CAPTURE OF 500 ENEMY ‘‘ WRENS’”’ AT THE GERMAN NORTH SEA NAVAL STATION 


- + ~* = hd , ” : - - 4 
AT BUXTEHUDE: THE ~= WRENS MARCHING TO THEIR BARRACKS. THE APPARATUS AND FOOD, AS USED IN HOLLAND, FOR RESTORING THE VICTIMS 
An Admiral and 500 German “ Wrens” fell into our hands when the town and naval barracks of OF STARVATION TO HEALTH IN LIBERATED EUROPE. 
Buxtehude surrendered to elements of the Seventh Armoured Division recently. Buxtehude is 14 miles a . 
south-west of Hamburg, and was the administrative centre of the North Sea Command. Besides the The apparatus and food shown above, for starved people in liberated Europe, is the result of 
Admiral and the ‘“ Wrens,” between 400 and 500 naval ratings were captured, mostly office and co-operation between the Ministries of Food and Supply, the Medical Research Council and five 
administrative personnel. The women gave themselves up sullenly, but without resistance. manufacturing firms. This equipment was transported to Holland, behind the lines. The food, 


administered into the veins, or by a tube into the stomach, can restore patients very rapidly. 


_ 








THE FAMOUS PROMENADE DES ANGLAIS, NICE: TO-DAY 
A LITTER OF BROKEN GLASS AND BARBED WIRE. 


CORRIESHALLOCH GORGE, PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL 
TRUST FOR SCOTLAND BY MR. CALDER, OF ARDARGIE, 


Linn’ onee-eopenaes premsnete ey gg Fe 4 ON DUTY IN VIENNA: A RUSSIAN MILITARY POLICE- This magnificent gorge, containing the famous falls of Mesach, is 

. : mable Europe, pr a i ivi 

leo stretch of oben clase end’ venty barbed i aftermath “of the WOMAN ON TRAFFIC CONTROL NEAR THE OPERA HOUSE pts on ig og: ae ee Oe ys 

German occupation. ur picture emphasises the disreputable appear- IN THE RECENTLY CAPTURED CAPITAL OF AUSTRIA. Ardargie, is a splendid addition to the many beauty spots now the 
ance and lonely aspect of this former smart promenade. property of the Nation 








THE WORST V-2 INCIDENT--NEW CROSS: THE SCENE AFTER THI DISASTER, WITH CIVIL DEFENCE SERVICES HARI 
AT WORK DIGGING OUT TRAPPED PEOPLE. 





London was the target of the rockets as it was of the flying bombs, but on their way to London, they caused havoc and destruction 


by falling short, especially in Essex, Hertfordshire, and Kent. The worst incidents—1050 rockets reached this countr , ‘tT OV 

) SS€X, , ' . y~—-were at New THE THIRD WORST V-2_ IN¢ : 1 

Cross, when a rocket made a direct hit on Woolworth's store during the lunch-hour rush, killing 160 and seriously injuring 108; on cetehiaeticnheattanatanelibcceanath 

two of five blocks of flats, Hughes Mansions, at Stepney, where 134 persons were killed and 49 seriously injured ; and at Farringdon THE SCENE OF DEVASTATION, WHERE 130 PERSONS LOST 
Market, when the stalls were crowded with shoppers, and 110 were killed and 123 seriously injured. THEIR LIVES AND 123 WERE SERIOUSLY INJURED 
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HITLER’S MOUNTAIN HOME AND REFUGE BLASTED: BERCHTESGADEN BOMBED. 
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HITLER’S ESTATE IN THE MOUNTAINS OUTSIDE BERCHTESGADEN : AN AERIAL VIEW TAKEN 
BEFORE THE BOMBING BY R.A.F, LANCASTERS ON APRIL 25. THE MAIN BARRACKS CAN i 
BE SEEN FORMING A SQUARE, TOP LEFT. 5 
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Z HITLER’S CHALET AT BERCHTESGADEN BEFORE BOMBING, WITH THE POSITION, MARKED 
ARROW, OF THE “ EAGLE’S NEST"’—-THE REFUGE FIVE MILES AWAY 


A TARGET ONLY 17 YARDS SQUARE. 
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THE SAME VIEW OF HITLER'S BERCHTESGADEN ESTATE IMMEDIATELY AFTER , * 4 CLOSE-UP OF HITLER'S CHALET AFTER THE BOMBING, SHOWING CLEARLY ONE OF 
THE BOMBING ATTACK. THE BARRACKS, AS WILL BE NOTED, ARE PARTIALLY ‘ }THE THREE DIRECT HITS OBTAINED ON THE CHALET (LEFT PORTION), AND CRATERS 
OBSCURED BY SMOKE. \ IN THE SAME VICINITY. 


Hitler's Berchtesgaden chalet,. the S.S. barracks in the grounds, and his hide-out at penetration, were used, and 12,000-pounders were also dropped on the mountain refuge 
the top of a mountain spur five miles away were blasted by about 350 R.A.F. Bomber The barracks took severe punishment from large numbers of 4000-! and | )-Ik 
Command Lancasters on April 25. The chalet, the ‘“ Eagle’s Nest"’ and the SS bombs, as did various other buildings on the estate. Hitler's house stands on the 
barracks were attacked at 9 a.m. and again at 9.45 am Against the chalet, slopes of the Obersalzberg, and from the chalet itself a road runs five es to the 
which received three direct hits, resulting in severe damage to both wings Kehistein, a 5000-ft. spur of the Hoher Goll mountain and ends at the great bronze 
and partial destruction of the main building, 12,000-lb. bombs, fused for deep doors of the refuge 
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LANDMARKS OF PRE-WAR BERLIN: A MAP ILLUSTRATING THE GREAT ASSAULT. 
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4 THE LONG AND SEVERE FAGADE OF THE BROADCASTING - THE HOTEL KAISERHOF IN THE 7 THE “GREAT KARSTADT STORE, BERLIN. A Ht GE F* 
KUILDING, BERLIN; THE HEADQUARTERS OF DR. GOEBBELS’ . BERLIN, A SQUARE OFF THE WILHELMSTRASSE, A MODERN DEPARTMENTAL’ STORE, IN THE HELMAN-% 
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PROPAGANDA NETWORK. 3 STREET CONTAINING MANY OFFICIAL BUILDINGS. PLATZ, IN THE DIRECTION OF THE TEMPELHOF AIRPORT. 

















oa THE BRANDENBURGER TOR, BERLIN, THE TRIUMPHAL 
ARCHWAY, SURMOUNTED BY THE COPPER QUADRIGA OF 
VICTORY, STANDING WHERE THE UNTER DEN LINDEN 


MEETS THE TIERGARTEN. 
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HITLER’S OFFICIAL RESIDENCE. 
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Fe MAP OF BERLIN, SHOWING THE MAIN STATIONS, THE COURSE OF THE RIVER SPREE, THE TEMPELHOF AIRPORT, 
) THE PARKS AND THE CHIEF OFFICIAL BUILDINGS AND INDUSTRIAL AREAS. 
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THE TEMPELHOF AIRPORT, BERLIN, GERMANY’S LARGEST 2 £ THE UNTER DEN LINDEN, THE FORMER CENTRE OF 2 THE CHARLOTTENBURGER CHAUSSEE, BERLIN, THE 4 
\IRPORT — ONCE THE MAGNIFICENTLY. APPOINTED FASHIONABLE BERLIN THE SCENE OF RECENT ? RROAD AVENUE WHICH LEADS ACROSS THE TIERGARTEN, 
TERMINAL OF THE LUBFTHANSA. ) ( BITTER FIGHTING. SHOWING THE COLUMN OF VICTORY. 
Our pictures and map, while serving as a guide to the ferocious fightirig which tremendous damage, and photographs published in the Russian Press recall scenes in 
has marked the grand assault on Berlin, show as well a peace-time Berlin, a city | the towns in Normandy after our onslaught, with narrow lanes cleared for infantry 
of pompous and stately architecture and huge modernistic buildings. It is unlikely | between piles of rubble in the streets. Russian soldiers in the centre of the city 
that these landmarks will have survived the tremendous devastation by aerial and are looking vainly for architectural features described in tourist guide-books that 
artillery bombardment which has been meted out to Bé@rlin, the city to which | German civilians have been giving away on the eastern approaches to the city.” 
Goering promised immunity. Since that vain boast Berlin has suffered innumerable air- | The city has been attacked in an encircling movement, and although large numbers 
raids from the Allies, and since April 20 the bombardment of the heavy guns of of prisoners have been taken and although large-scale desertions and attempted 
the Soviet artillery. In the course of the street - fighting it has become the Russian | desertions have been reported, it would appear that the most desperate and fanatical 
practice to bring up field artillery to fire at close range at every building in which | elements of the enemy have been concentrated by the process of the battle into the 
enemy resistance is shown. Also, ‘' The Times" correspondent reports, ‘‘ Each side is western central district of the city, round about the Charlottenburger Tor, the Unter 
using ammunition of a type far more destructive than the Germans ever used on | den Linden and the heavily fortified park, the Tiergarten; and some of the most 
the Russian cities. The enemy has a mortar of Hungarian design that throws a pro- savage battles have taken place in the underground railway and the great sewers of 
jectile which, on account of its piercing capacity at short range, the Red Army calls the city. German radio has maintained throughout that Hitler himself is in Berlin, 
the *‘Szalasi needle.’ The Germans are also making wide use of a weapon similar personally directing the defence, with the tank expert Guderian as his chief military 


to the bazooka, which Volkssturm detachments have been taught to use. Under this | executive. Latest reports at the time of writing suggested that Hitler was on the 


concentration of fire, what remained of Berlin after the Allied air attacks has suffered | point of death in the midst of the maelstrom 
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THE BATTLE FOR BERLIN: SCENES FROM THE DYING REICH CAPITAL. 
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OTHER SORT OF COLUMN: GERMAN OFFICERS AND TROOPS CAPTURED IN BERLIN 


A LONG COLUMN OF SOVIET TANKS RUMBLING ALONG A COBBLED STREET IN 
MARCHING TO CAPTIVITY PAST WRECKED BUILDINGS OF THE CAPITAL. 


TOWARDS THE EVER-NARROWING CORE OF GERMAN RESISTANCE. 
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; _ COVERED BY A TANK, RED ARMY INFANTRYMEN ARE SEEN FIRING ON GERMAN if 
nnn a eoceccceccscesas § SNIPERS AS THEY FIGHT THEIR WAY THROUGH THE RUBBLE. 2 
* THE COMMANDER OF A RED ARMY TANK COLUMN WHICH HAS FOUGHT FROM STALIN- Sacer ae —s socesecececescess. - 
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RED ARMY TROOPS CROSSING THE RIVER SPREE IN BERLIN OVER THE COLLAPSED ¢ ‘*} THE CAPTION ON THIS PICTURE RADIOED FROM SWITZERLAND DESCRIBES VON 

{ REMAINS OF A BRIDGE BLOWN UP BY THE DEFEATED GERMANS. 2 ¢ RIBBENTROP AS WATCHING THE ODER FRONT FROM A TRENCH OUTSIDE BERLIN. 

"OR. SEALERS SEs sniaaniiheiataerdadhadetedaaiihioes Scnchaiciibeinend? - Uipheumncindientssicnchenuiiialicintsnielageidiinihteemenentienabiianaticsanelitsamiataadbinaieamascteiedasieakaniaenacsencain Sens 
These pictures, mostly radioed by the Red Army from inside Berlin, show some _ | destruction, with fierce fighting taking place among mounds of rubble and partly- 
of the final battle scenes among the wreckage of the capital. Reports from the wrecked buildings—-scenes in which the Red Army troops were frequently unable to 
Bertin front on April 30 indicated that Red Army troops, within a week of their find any resemblance to the street maps of Berlin Circumstantial but unofficial 
arrival at the outer defences of the city, had captured the major part of it, having reports speak of Hitler, a dying man, directing the final struggle from the heart of 
ringed the remaining defenders in the inner area and hacked their way to the the capital. In any case, he could have had little left to direct, for in the closing stages 


Tiergarter. Most accounts of the battle in the Reich capital indicate enormous of the battle the city was described as in a state of complete chaos. (Pictures by radio.) 
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PRINCESS MAFALDA OF HESSE. 


Princess Mafalda, daughter of 
the King of Italy and wife of 
Prince Philip of Hesse, was in- 
terned in Buchenwald at the re- 
quest of her husband. Wounded 
in an Allied air raid on Aug. 26, 
1944, she was taken to a brothel 
in the camp, cared for by its 
inmates, but died six days later. 
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MR. J. WOODFORD. 
Mr. James Woodford has been 
elected a Royal Academician. 
Mr. Woodford, who is a sculp- 
tor, and has been an A.R.A. 
since 1937, has specialised in 
decorative work for public 
buildings, and is a member of 
the Royal Mint Advisory Com- 
mittee on seals and medals. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK : 


PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


MR. GEORGE BELCHER. 

Mr. George Belcher, A.R.A.. 
has recently been elected an 
Academician. His comic paint- 
ings of characters from the real 
life of London streets, are well- 
known. His Academy picture, 
“I Dreamt That I Dwelt in 
Marble Halls,” attracted a 

great deal of notice. 


MR. A. THOMSON. 
Mr. Alfred Thomson, previoustv 
an A.R.A., has been elected an 
Academician. He was born 
dumb in India, but overcame 
his disability as a boy and for a 
time earned his living in Lon- 
don by painting cinema posters. 
He was appointed an official 

war artist in 1940. 


_ 


MR. J. L. WHEATLEY. 
Mr. John Wheatley, who has 
been the Director of the Shef- 
field Art Galleries since 1938, 
has been elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy. He is 
widely known for his delicate 
and poetical water-colours, and 
his work is represented at the 

Tate Gallery and elsewhere. 
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SIR FRANK SHORT, R.A. 
Sir Frank Short, President of 
the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers from 1910 to 1938, died 
on April 22 at the age of eighty- 
seven. The greatest living 
master of mezzotint and one of 
the most accomplished etchers 
of his time, he was outstanding 
as a teacher of art. 


CAPTAIN EDWIN SWALES, V.C. 
The King has approved the posthumous award of the 
V.C. to Captain E. Swales, D.F.C., of the South African 
Air Force. Captain Swales was the master bomber of a 
force which attacked Pforzheim on February 23. Al- 
though two of his engines were put out of action and his 
rear guns failed, he continued to direct one of the must 
successful attacks of the war; and sacrificed his life to 
bring his crew back to friendly territory. 


_ WING COMMANDER E. R. MILLINGTON. 
In the Chelmsford by-election, caused by the death of 
Colonel J J. Macnamara (Cons.). Wing Commander 
Millington was the successful Common Wealth candidate 
in this first by-election on the new register, defeating 
another Air Force officer, Flight Lieut. Brian Cook 
(Cons.), by a majority of 6431. Wing Commander Mil- 
lington, who is twenty-eight and married, with three 
faughters, commands a squadron of b 


SIGNING THE TREATY OF 
THE SOVIET UNION AND 


MARSHAL STALIN 


On April 21, a twenty-year friendship pact between Russia and the Lublin Polish Government was 
oncluded, after a conference at the Kremlin between Marshal Stalin and M. Bierut, President of the 
Lublin Government and M. Osubka Morawski, the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
marking a radical turning-point 
‘oland, and forming a solid basis for friendship and alliance 


[ by Marshal Stalin an, 


FRIENDSHIP AND 
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ACHILLE STARACE. MARSHAL GRAZIANI. ROBERTO FARINACCI. 
Among those members of Mussolini’s ‘“ Republican Fascist’’ Council seized and executed 
with their master, perhaps the most prominent were Starace and Farinacci. Starace was 
Secretary of the Fascist party from 1931 to 1939, and perhaps the best informer Mussolini 
ever had. Farinacci, the first secretary of the party, was the founder and editor of the 
notorious “Regime Fascista,"" Both have now met their ignominious fate. Marshal 
Graziani, however, formerly C.-in-C. in Libya and Viceroy of Abyssinia, and until recently 
C.-in-C. of the Fascist armed forces, still at the date of writing awaits his doom. Captured 

by patriot Italians, he has been handed over to the Allied military authorities. 
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ERAL KURT DITTMAR (RIGHT CENTRE) SURRENDERING TO A U.S. OFFICER. 
HIS SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD SON, BEHREND, IS IN THE LEFT FOREGROUND. 
ral Dittmar, the Wehrmacht radio commentator and the best-known of the enemy’s 


for the civilian wounded; and after consideration surrendered himself to the Americans, 
saying that he was afraid of falling into Russian hands. 
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COLLABORATION WEEN 
POLISH REPUBLIC. ON 


It was described 
the relations between the Soviet Union and 
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HIS WAY TO SUBMIT 


On his eighty-ninth birthday (April 24) Marshal Pétain entered Switzerland and asked for a 

permit for himself, his wife and a small entourage to pass through Switzerland in order to 

submit himself to the French authorities. He declared that his stay in Germany had been a 

forced one and it has been reported that he was able to enter Switzerland, only by means 
of a ruse. His trial, previously fixed for May 17, has been postponed. 


HEINRICH HIMMLER. 
Described by Hitler as a ‘* man of steel,” Heinrich 
Himmler, the ex-schoolmaster and perhaps the most 
sinister member of the Nazi hierarchy, has proved to be 
the first to offer Germany’s surrender to Great Britain 
and the United States. As Commander-in-Chief of the 
Home Army, leader of the S.S. and controller of the 
police and security forces, his influence ranks high in the 
dissolving Reich. 
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COUNT FOLKE BERNADOTTE. 
Himmler’s offer of surrender was made personally by 
word of mouth to Count Bernadotte, the nephew of King 
Gustav of Sweden and deputy chairman of the Swedish 
Red Cross. Count Bernadotte has frequently negotiated 
Red Cross matters between Germany and the Allies, and 
it was while he was near Hamburg on Red Cross business 
that Himmler first asked him to meet him at Berlin on 


MARSHAL PETAIN AND HIS WIFE ENTERING SWITZERLAND NEAR ST. MARGRETHEN, 
HIMSELF TO THE FRENCH 
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FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY AND HIS TEAM OF LIAISON OFFICERS. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL SIR BERNARD MONTGOMERY (SEATED, CENTRE) BRIEFING HIS LIAISON OFFICERS BEFORE SENDING THEM OUT ON THEIR MISSIONS IN GERMANY. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY AND HIS TEAM OF LIAISON OFFICERS: L. TO R. (BACK ROW), MAJOR SHARP, MAJOR BRISK, THE LATE MAJOR POSTON, AND MAJOR FRARY ; 
(FRONT ROW) MAJOR SWEENEY, MAJOR HARDEN, FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY, MAJOR EARLE AND MAJOR HOWARTH. 


The above photographs show  Field-Marshal Sir Bernard Montgomery with his 
team of highly-trained young Liaison Officers, most of whom have been with him 
irom Alamein onwards. They work directly under the Field-Marshal, and take 
their orders from him personally. By means of this team, the Commander-in-Chief, 


21 Army Group, keeps in close touch with the tactical battle. These pictures 
were taken in Germany recently, but since then Major John Poston has been 
killed. He died trying to get through the enemy lines whilst on his way back 
from one of our spearheads to Field-Marshal Montgomery's headquarters. 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


F all stories, perhaps records of childhood are the most charming, the surest of 

success and the least monotonous. They seem to combine the sharpest idiosyncrasy 

with the utmost of universal nature. When a distinguished writer takes up this theme, 

there can be little doubt of the result; and Ramén Sender has distinction to spare. 

Nevertheless, his book is astonishing. Even among records of childhood it is something 
quite new. 

“Chronicle of Dawn” (Cape; 7s. 6d.) was written, we are told, by a Spanish 
Republican officer in the concentration camp at Argelés. When hope—not personal, 
but hope of victory—was extinguished, he gave up, turned his eyes from the future and 
lost himself in idyllic, endless memories of childhood and his first love. These make the 
story, beautifully named, which is now given to us. It is the childhood of a man of 
character, a hero and poet. 

Which does not mean that Pepe is a good little boy, by common standards. His most 
striking qualities are pride and self-will; he has a penchant for gangster fighting, gets 
into all sorts of trouble, and hates his father fiercely, if intermittently. At the same time, 
he is in love—with Valentina, the notary’s youngest daughter. This is a grand amour, 
and unlike any I have ever met with in literature; in life one might classify it by 
supposing it to be very Spanish. Nothing could be more romantic than Pepe’s feeling 
for Valentina; he writes enchanting poems to her, thinks of her day and night and is hers 
for ever. Yet, as they are sweethearts, she is subject to him and must obey him—it 
is Valentina who points this out, and they both accept it as natural. They both, too, find the 
natural expression of their love in a book of devotion—‘* The Words of God to the Ena- 
moured Soul.”” Pepe is God—‘ the lord of power, of wisdom and of love ’’—and adopts 
the rdle with full conviction in 
ail departments of life. Besides 
the poems to Valentina he is 
writing a ‘‘ Universiad,” which, 
as its mame _ suggests, is to 
contain everything. 

Then comes the heroic episode 
in the castle of. Sancho Garcés, 
where they have gone for a 
holiday. The old shepherd and 
his wine-cache; the bears and 
lamias ; the underground passages 
and vaults, with their manuscript 
in praise of true greatness, of 
heroes, saints and poets—what 
an old, noble and foreign world ! 
To Pepe, this manuscript is like 
a torch, obscurely revealing he 
knows not what; and next day, 
alone among the tombs under- 
ground,'he comes to learn that the 
secret is—immolation. As in a 
dream, and still without under- 
standing it. But that is the first 
step to the camp at Argelés. It 
is indeed a foreign world—with- 
out modesty, or much gaiety: 
arrogant, extreme and ruthless. 
But familiar with the highest 
shapes of beauty and magnanimity. 

“A Bell for Adano’”’ (Gol- 
lancz; 8s. 6d.) brings us down at 
once to common earth. Though it 
has a moral purpose, and indeed 
the moral—a very sound one—is 
the whole story. Mr. Hersey has 
presented us with a sugar-coated 
little pamphlet on liberation— 
how to do it, how not to do it. 
Major Joppolo, American civil 
affairs officer in a small town in 
Southern Italy, does it the right 
way. Then his superior, a bad 
man, upsets the apple-cart. 

There is nothing to find fault 
with in Major Joppolo’s principles. 
He has come to introduce democ- 
racy, justice and fair play ; he is 
accessible and friendly, with a 
quick ear for grievances; he 
wants the people of Adano to have 
what they want if he can get it, 
even if it seems whimsical. Thus 
they pine for a very special bell, which the Fascists took and melted down; and Major 
Joppolo will go to any trouble to find one like it. All that—the moral essence of the 
story—is excellent. The sugar-coating of episodes and humours, with even a little bit of 
an amour, is equally well composed. It is all so readable. 

But, of course, I am leading up to a reservation, and a fair-sized one: I do not 
think this is a very good book. It is sentimental and over-simplified. Major Joppolo 
gets into trouble with the General just by chance, but the real, inherent difficulties 
of his job are glossed over or too quickly smoothed out. 

With “I Am Lazarus” (Cape; 7s. 6d.) we rise again to undoubted literature. But 
it is very much harder to give an account of these short stories—stories of the mental 
borderland, of the world as it appears to distempered souls. And also of the cruel stupidity 
of the sane who attempt to cure them. Some of the revelations are horrible ; more are 
hauntingly subtle, with the strangest likeness to rationality. Anna Kavan opens up ‘a 
realm of fear, suspicion, obvious delusion, which yet has moments of clearer sight than 
ours, and in which less tortured natures may find a lesson and a rebuke. 

Whereas nothing could be more sane and solid than “ Jenghiz Khan ” (Hutchinson ; 
gs. 6d.). It rejects not merely the dim recesses of the soul but the soul as such, and 
concerns itself briskly with events, not people. If one wants toread about the Mongol 
conquests, V. Yan is easy to read, copious yet spirited, though a plot is lacking. For 
real human interest one must go elsewhere. 

“Citizen Tom Paine" (Bodley Head ; 7s. 6d.) is popular or nothing. To me it was 
unfortunately nothing, for I could feel no confidence in Mr. Fast's lively rendering of a 
sensational career, It is all here in a way—the American Revolution, the French 
Revolution and all the violent, often dingy vicissitudes—but we get mostly scrapings 
from the surface, uncooked and too highly seasoned. 

“Green for Danger " (Bodley Head ; 7s. 6d.) is the best detective novel I have read 
for some time ; I only wish I had space to say more about it. The scene is a military 
hospital—perhaps hospital murders are the best. An old man, hurt in an air raid, dies 
on the operating-table, which he should not have done. Suspicion centres on an excellent 
group of doctors and nurses, The solution is a shade disappointing, though new and 
clever ; but Miss Brand has deserved extremely well of the public. 

Peter Cheyney is, of course, beyond the need for more space. Enough to say that 
in “ Sinister Errand" (Collins ; 8s. 6d.) we have a hero of the first water, a great chase 
of Nazi spies and a bang-up climax. K, Joun. 
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A MAP SHOWING THE POSITION OF VARIOUS IMPORTANT TOWNS TAKEN IN THE CURRENT 
ALLIED ADVANCE. 

The Allied armies in Italy are driving ahead against only scattered resistance. Verona was captured by the Fifth Army on 

April 26, after Mantua, Reggio Emilia, and Parma, on the historic Via Emilia, had fallen. The River Adige has been cr 

near Verona by the Fifth Army, and the Eighth Army has advanced to the same river on a wide front. In the Ligurian coastal 

sector Fifth Army troops are, as we write, advancing on Genoa, having taken Spezia. 
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THIS FREEDOM-—PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE. 


ROFESSOR BROGAN set out to write a tract directed at those intelligent Germans 
(who, surely, must exist somewhere) who may now be pondering the problem of 
why, twice in a generation, Germany has been involved in catastrophe—and has involved 
her neighbours. So English readers owe a debt to some unknown individuals of that 
discredited race ; for in ‘“‘ THE Free State,” by D. W. Brogan (Hamish Hamilton ; 6s.), 
we have an illuminating and most satisfying little book on a subject which the past decade 
has shown to be of supreme importance. Because England stood fast in 1940, the free 
institutions of civilisation have been preserved from the most monstrous tyranny the 
mind of man can conceive, and Professor ‘Brogan states the case for those institutions 
with a lucidity, a charm, and a sense of conviction which make this slim volume one to be 
read and re-read. The historian, the social philosopher, and the man of letters all blend in 
its pages to show that the free State is more efficient in every way than any other kind of 
government or society because it carries within itself the seeds of evolution and growth. Let 
none think that this is a dull, heavy treatise on the politics of government. It is anything but 
that. Professor Brogan has the ability to transmute history and fact into the most readable 
of literature and, in so doing, to instil knowledge into the mind of the reader. Not so 
attractively presented but no less vital in its implications is “‘ NATIONALISM AND AFTER,” by 
Edward Hallett Carr (Macmillan ; 3s. 6d.), a survey of the origin and development of 
nationalism and an examination of the prospects of internationalism as its successor. 
Professor Carr begins by dividing the modern history of international relations into three 
fairly well-defined periods: that which had the Congress of Vienna for its tail-piece and 
swan-song ; the product of the French Revolution which had Versailles as its belated 
epilogue ; and that which, emerging from the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, reached its 
culmination in the uneasy peace 
years of 1919-39. 

Step by step the reader is 
enabled to follow this growth, 
with its gradual dissolution of the 
medieval unity of Empire and 
Church, through Rousseau’s 
identification of “nation” and 
“‘ people”” which became the 
fundamental principle of the 
French and American revolutions, 
down to the socialisation of the 
nation which has as its natural 
corollary the nationalisation of 
socialism. With the second half 
of his book Professor Carr dissects 
the prospects of internationalism, 
reaching the conclusion that the 
hope of the future lies in a balanced 
structure of international or multi- 
national groupings. He insists 
that the British conception of in- 
ternational policy must be radi- 
cally changed, an insistence which 
has every appearance of being 
fulfilied ; for he is not alone in 
thinking that common economic 
planning and joint military organ- 
isation are essential if we, and 
Western Europe at large, are to 
confront the future with confi- 
dence. 

No book based on 600 letters 
of Queen Victoria could be dull, 
and though “ THe QuEEN THANKS 
Str Howarp,” by Mary Howard 
McClintock (John Murray; 18s.), 
carries us nowhere historically or 
politically, it does confirm all we 
had been told about the meticu- 
lous attention to detail which 
this now almost legendary Sove- 
reign displayed where her children 
were concerned, and throws a 
somewhat pathetic sidelight on 
the lack of individual freedom 
which hedged her Court and 
family. The ‘Sir Howard” of 
the title was Major-General Sir 
Howard Elphinstone, V.C., who, 
for over thirty years, served 
as Governor, Comptroller, and 
Treasurer to H.R.H. Prince 
Arthur, Duke of Connaught, third and favourite son of the great Queen. The author is his 
daughter, and, largely through the media of the letters from the Queen, from other corre- 
spondents, and the subject himself, and from his diaries, she portrays for us a perfect 
courtier, an ideal Victorian, and the trusted friend of both his Sovereign and his charge. 
The young Prince was placed in his hands at the age of eight, when he himself was but 
twenty-eight and had passed the threshold of what promised to be a brilliant military 
career. The post he accepted was no sinecure. Two or more letters a day from the Queen, 
with their instructions, criticisms, exhortations, and suggestions, were a regular feature and 
had to be answered speedily and, very often, with more than ordinary tact and diplomacy. 
As his daughter says: ‘‘ Wherever he went there went with him a travelling inkpot with 
double-closing safety lids and some immaculate sheets of crested writing-paper. And as we 
read these pages seventy or eighty years afterwards, we gain knowledge not only of the man 
himself but of the royal mistress whom he served.’’ We also see Continental Courts and 
capitals, State ceremonies, and the informal gatherings of royalty through his shrewd yet 
kindly eyes. There is the story of Elphinstone’s own romantic marriage in his forty-seventh 
year, of the engagement of Prince Arthur to Princess Louise Margaret of Prussia, and 
finally the tragedy of Sir Howard's death in the sea off Ushant. It is a revealing record— 
the story of a loyal and devoted subject ‘‘ of whose services to our dear boy she [the Queen] 
can likewise never speak in too high terms,” 

To some young people of to-day the greatness and the glamour of the period dealt with 
by Mrs. McClintock must seem as remote as the glory that was Greece did to the Vic- 
torians. But whereas much of the art and architecture of the Victorian era has remained 
but to show that neither greatness nor glamour could encompass every aspect of the 
national life, that which remains of even archaic Greek art enhances this vanished glory 
and compels some gratitude to those Victorians who were so sensible of it as to preserve 
examples for our edification. ~ 

This thought arises from reading the latest volume of the Martin Lectures, a series of 
classical lectures delivered annually at Oberlin College, in the States. ‘“ Arcnaic ATTIC 
Gravestones,” by Gisela M. A. Richter (Harvard University Press; $2.50), deals with 
matter which, says the author—Curator of Classical Antiquities in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art—contains great masterpieces and no second-rate work. These stelae were made for 
wealthy patrons, their finding-places suggesting many were erected in burial-plots on the 
large country estates of Athenian aristocrats. Very few remain, and the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York possesses the finest series outside Athens.—W. R. CaLveErt. 





N.B.—Owing to pressure of space, our “ World of Science" article has had to be omitted from this issue. It will be resumed next week. 
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THE RAPID THRUST IN ITALY: MANY IMPORTANT TOWNS CAPTURED. 
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TROOPS OF THE FIFTH ARMY: A PANORAMA 
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HISTORIC VIA EMILIA, CAPTURED BY FIFTH ARMY TROOPS. MANTUA, WHICH ALSO FELL TO 
OF THE CITY. 
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PONTE DI CASTEL VECCHIO, A PICTURESQUE MEDIAVAL BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER ADIGE, DESTROYED BY THE RETREATING GERMANS, ; 


? VERONA: A VIEW SHOWING THE 
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‘ FERRARA, CAPTURED BY THE EIGHTH ARMY AFTER ONE OF THE BITTEREST BATTLES 2 5 SPEZIA, THE IMPORTANT NAVAL BASE ON THE LIGURIAN COAST, CAPTURED BY THE FIFTH q 
¢ OF THE PRESENT OFFENSIVE IN ITALY. A GENERAL VIEW. 5 ( ‘ARMY. A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE ARSENAL AND DOCKS. ) 
* EPA SAS bic GN. as 7 a inact | 

After remaining for many months confined to siege warfare by lack of the numbers forging ahead and great cities lying in their path have been quickly reduced—Spezia, 

required. to force the issue during a winter of unusual severity, Field-Marshal Ferrara, Modena, Mantua, Reggio Emilia, Parma, and Verona (up to the time of 

the first opportunity of spring to begin a general advance going to press). Verona is of the utmost importance, for it commands the approach 

to to the Brenner Pass, the principal route on which fhe enemy must rely if he hopes 


road and rail centre of Bologna, fell 


Alexander has seized 
both armies have been 


Since their first major objective, the great 
the convergent thrusts of the Fifth and Eighth Armies, 


to withdraw his main body into German territory. 
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GERMAN “SQUIRT” ’PLANES: DETAILS OF CAPTURED ENEMY JET AIRCRAFT. 








AN ME.262 TWIN-MOTORED ‘“‘ SQUIRT ” "PLANE CAPTURED BY THE U.S. SEVENTH ARMY ON AN ONE OF GERMANY’S LATEST SECRET JET DESIGNS, THE ARADO AR.234, WAS 
ENEMY AIRFIELD AT GIEBELSTADT. ITS PROPULSION SYSTEM iS EXPLAINED IN OUR DIAGRAM. SECURED INTACT BY THE U.S. NINTH ARMY, WHICH ISSUED THIS PHOTOGRAPH. 


a 
4K as 
mam UAL 
THE JET UNITS OF THIS ME.262 HAVE BEEN REMOVED, AND THE PHOTOGRAPH CLEARLY 
SHOWS THE POSITION OF THE FUEL TANKS IN THE CENTRE SECTION OF THE WINGS. 





ONE OF THE POWER UNITS OF AN ME.262, SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE COMPRESSOR 
CASING, THE FUEL AND LUBRICATION PIPING, AND THE ELECTRIC PUMPS. 


SPENT AMMUNIT! 


Or SHOOTS 


S da eee: e 
fanscanc 
 JST--AOTOR WACELLE 


MULTI - STAGE 


IWWARD RETRACTING COMPRESSOR 


WHEELS 


ORuVING 


Fong STAGE TURBINE 
ComPnassoa / 


TURBINE 
NOZZLE 





A DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING OF THE MESSERSCHMITT (ME.262) ‘‘SQUIRT”’ "PLANE, EXPLAINING ITS CONSTRUCTION AND METHOD OF PROPULSION. (Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis.) 





In their rapid overrunning of Germany, our armies in the West have captured intact the mixture, which is forced through a multi-stage turbine (driving the compressor 
a number of jet-propelled aircraft, with the result that virtually all the secrets of by means of a shaft) and down the exhaust tube, the terrific thrust of its exit 
these ‘squirt’ ‘planes, with which the enemy hoped to regain his lost “air power, providing the propulsive power of the aircraft. The propulsion units are completely 
are now in Allied hands. The three main models are the products of the Messer- self-contained in their nacelles, not being called upon for the driving of auxiliary 
schmitt, Heinkel, and Arado concerns, and of these the Messerschmitt (Me.262) and machinery, which is electrically controlled. The fuel tanks are carried in the centre 
Arado (Ar.234) types are seen in our photographs. The Me.262—the subject of section of the wings and in the floor of the fuselage. The design of the Me.262 is 
our explanatory diagram—is propelled by two Junkers Jumo 004 jet motors, and the typical of all three types of German “ squirt" "planes, all of which are armed with 
method of working is clearly shown. The air enters via an opening in the nose, four 20-mm. cannon and are fitted for carrying bombs and/or reconnaissance cameras. 
and is directed into the multi-stage compressor by a cone. The compressed air next They are one-man aircraft, the pilot being protected by a bullet-proof front glass 
passes into the combustion chamber, where it is mixed with fine sprays of paraffin, and a “ bubble” canopy; their speed is reported to be from 500-600 m.p.h., and 
the resulting explosive mixture being fired first by an ordinary sparking-plug and their rate of climb is phenomenal. In spite of this, however, many have been shot 
subsequently by the flaming gases and heated chamber. This further compresses down by conventional types of British and American fighters. 
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If you can’t always get Horlicks, please remember there 
are many who have special need of it 


In emergency rations issued to soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen, Horlicks is an 
essential item. It was specially chosen 
for this purpose because it is exception- 
ally nourishing and sustaining. The 
makers of Horlicks are proud that it 
has helped to save innumerable lives. 
Large quantities of Horlicks are also 


required for hospitals, vital war fac- 
tories, and mines. This is why there are 
only limited quantities in the shops. 
So, if you can’t always get Horlicks, 
please remember there are many who 
have special need of it. And make 
Horlicks by mixing it with water only. 
The milk is already in it. 


HORLICKS 


Weve thst ty : 






A well tailored hand- 
blocked felt hat 
styled with the 
inimitable Jaeger 
flair for fashion. 
Wear it to match 
your mood; 

with Parisian chic 
or casual elegance. 


In many colours. 


UAIEGER 


JAEGER HOUSE, 204, REGENT ST., W.l, OR GO TO YOUR NEAREST JAEGER 








W nen it is impossible to lower the boats, and when 
rescue work cannot be carried out alongside, all hope depends 
on the accuracy of the projected lines. In this, as in other 
respects, the Schermuly Pistol Rocket 
Apparatus has earned the confidence and 
approbation of seamen all over the world. 





Schermuly research pioneered and still leads in the development 
of rockets for life saving, signalling and many other uses. They 
cordially invite enquiries for immediate and post war ts 
and services at home and overseas. Write Dept. O. 16. 














THE SCHERMULY PISTOL ROCKET APPARATUS 
LIMITED, NEWDIGATE, SURREY, ENGLAND 
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PROTECTION OF STEEL 


Iron and steel would soon rust in our British climate, unless they were 
protected with some coating such as paint. applied to a clean dry 
surface. The quickest way of preparing iron and steel for painting or 
spraying is to treat the surface with the oxy-acetylene flame brush, which 
loosens and removes surface scale and thoroughly dries the work. 
Similarly, when steel-work of any description needs repainting. the oxy- 
acetylene flame brush should be used to remove the old paint und to pre- 
pare the surface for the new. 

Interesting literature on this subject is available from the liquid oxygen 
and compressed gas industry, which is always ready to provide informa- 
tion and advice on allindustrial and medical uses of oxygen and other gases. 








THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON 















Come for comfort to Saxone. We measure each foot separately in three 
different ways, and fit you from a large range of ‘‘ Footprint Fittings” 


SAXONE civw anp SERVICE SHOEMAKERS 


40 STRAND, I! CHEAPSIDE, 64 GRACECHURCH STREET, ETC., LONDON 
SHOPS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY Abd 






















The best cookers deserve 
the best fuel 


























THE “SMOKELESS” FUEL 


PHURNACITE is highly recom- 
mended by the makers of 
ESSE & AGA Cookers. For all 





types of installations — from 
domestic models to heavy duty 
-——it is the ideal fuel. We re- 
gret PHURNACITE supplies are 
restricted, owing to the unpre- 
cedented demand. 


Size of fuel 
13” long x 13” wide 
Regd. Designs 838903-825610 







A POWELL DUFFRYN PRODUCT 
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Confusion to those people who prefer an Italian tenor just 
because he is Italian and, begging their pardon, confusion to 
those who think the Americans are the only bright and inventive 
people. There are hundreds of examples of British inventiveness 
and research — not the least of these is the British glass industry 
which gave the Allies their wonderful optical equipment, the 
outsize glass valves which are at the heart of ‘Radar’, and the 
beacon lights that bring our airmen home. Chance Brothers are 
proud of the important place which they hold in. British Glass. 


Chance Glass 


FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


CHANCE BROTHERS LTD., Glass-makers since 1824, produce Optical Glass, Pressed Glassware, 
Laboratory Glasswar¢, Rolled Plate, Wired Glass, Architectural, Decorative and Lighting Glass- 
ware, Scientific and other specialised Glass Products, Marine and Aviation Lighting Equipment. 
Head Office : Smethwick, Birmingham : London Office: 10, Princes Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for ea port 
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bY APPOINTMENT 
HOOVER LIMITED 


ost-war as 


Pre-war for your ideal 





home, be it castle or 


proud ¢radition 


Do not think that velvet and buckskins called for more skill than 


cottage, the world’s 


the suit of to-day. On the contrary, great craftsmanship is 


best cleaner 


THE HOOVER 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


AEBEATS ... a8 ct Sweeps... a9 it Geans 


Service, Spares, Belts in the event of 
difficulty dealers and users please write to 


needed to overcome present-day limitations. To build a 





modern suit as Simpsons do is to show indeed that the proud | 


tradition of British tailoring lives on! 


| 


HOOVER LIMITED PERIVALI GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 
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FRAIS 


Nott tik ol 
VINEGARS 






Tarragon 


Even a tube may get upset Chie 





ze ; ? : Chili 
When an engineer , talks about ‘ upsetting’ something he doesn’t 
mean that he’s , omitted to notice his wife’s new hat. He probably / 
° . . fl 
means that he wishes to alter the shape of a steel tube. Steel jh 
; ,“=" , 
tubes can be frightfully upset, and this is a good thing for the hai: F Rides 
aa’ tide 
° 4 V/, 
motor industry because it means that axles, torque tubes and £: a ev 
; Soe SDS Cider 
propeller shafts no longer break down under the continual stress SONTT g 
i ip ’ a 7 isch t 
of being married to a high-powered lorry here’s a moral to \ j Eschalot 
A successful quest for Old Angus this story. We \._ know that every day, work schedules, customers, = */ etc. 
is grand compensation for previous ; 
. . : and managing directors (in that order) are being upset because 
disappointments. Its amber depths 
raise anticipation to new peaks. Its of weaknesses which could be cured by steel tubes in one form 
smoothness and gentle strength or another. Tubes Ltd. possess the necessary guiding knowledge and Mad NI | Hert 
: : , ilies 
realise every expectation. Its after- . ; ade from NNatural Fier 
: experience but what they don’t know is what’s upsetting you in your Genwi Mal 
glow brings warmth and a deep & Matured in Genuine Malt 
business. They are always very ready to listen. Vinegar 


satisfaction. 


: Q) or TUBES LIMITED 50 01 0504 vorn 


DtEFRAIS & CO. LTD. 


ROCKY LANE, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 6, by Tube Investments Limit 
21, St. James Sq... London. 
s.W.t 


A NOBLE SCOTCH — Gentle as a lamb 
OA.Ba 
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milky way 


Vapour trails . . . men and machines, 
high in the sky, winging their way 
through thin air and numbing cold 
towards their target for to-day. 
Prestcold refrigeration helped to guide 
them through the stratosphere. Prestcold, 


by its method of testing aero instruments 


SIXTH SENSE? | under stratospheric conditions in_ the 
factory, is playing a vital part in high- 
RADIO has set signposts in the seas! The ‘ seeing-ears ’ which 
steer shipping safely through fogs are radio devices. Soon the 
vast experience of radio-electronics now being devoted by G.E.C. 
to the cause of Victory will be re-directed to the arts of peace. round—Prestcold refrigerators, because of 

And your post-war Radio and Television will be much the finer this experience, will be better and 

instruments for the new skill and knowledge we have gained : +4 cheaper than ever—for you. 


during five years’ national service. | a @/\ | | aaa 


altitude flying. And to-morrow—when 


the milky way is once again the dairyman’s 


{ 
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A PRODUCT OF THE PRESSED STEEL CO. LTD © COWLEY © OXFORD 


‘THE SOUND AND StGHT OF THE FUTURE’ 
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Vitabuoy 3¥3.23." 
y OVERCOAT. 

ee alas, we cannot for the present make 

any more of the wonderful VITABUOY Life- 

Saving Overcoats, we have a small number still 

in stock in large, medium and small size. Their 

price (including Purchase Tax) is 114/- and they 

require 16 clothing coupons. If you need one you 

should order at once before it is too late. In doing 

so, please quote Chest 

measurement and Height. 


R.N. and R.A. F. 
RAINCOAT S. 


O far as we know, there 

are no VITABEAU 
Tropal-interlined Coats 
available anywhere, but » ff 
we still hold small stocks \ SHE KNEW THAT DADDY WAS WATCHING 
of R.N.and R.A.F. Officers’ 
Raincoats and these can 
be obtained through the 
leading Service outfitters 








Distance no longer means separation! Each week, 
over a vast network of oversea routes, flash hun- 
dreds of thousands of personal messages. Just 
one small part of the enormous traffic in world 
communications handled 


Vitabuoy Products Ltd. || eae Sistas! ges 


Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, London, E. |. When you cable, mark your cable ‘Via Imperial.’ See that 
| your correct Christian name or imttials are telegraphed with 
Telephone : BiShopsgate 6565 your surname. Uncertainty as to sender's identity causes anxiety 




















CABLE AND WIRELESS LIMITED ELECTRA HOUSE 


nu, Lro., Milford Lane don > and Pu I eekly at the Office vealth H ec, 1, New Oxford Street, I 
United Kingdom a ‘ 1 t ” ‘ “ icla Matter att New York 
by t ‘ le i t \ ( istchuret ‘ t ickl fand Duned \ t 





